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Oberlin  College: 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1919 
June  20th  - August  7th 


Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English  Composition 


English  Literature 
English  for  foreign  students 
French 
Fine  Arts 


History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 


Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology 


The  courses  are  planned  to  give  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  full  opportunity  to  make  any  needed 
readjustments  in  their  college  work. 

Students  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  secure  additional  credits  or  meet  requirements,  will  find  the  program 
of  the  coming  session  especially  attractive. 

The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  carrying  on  grad- 
uate work.  The  needs  of  teachers  will  be  met  by  a number  of  courses  in  the  various  departments.  The 
courses  in  French  and  Spanish  are  intended  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  the  many  teachers  who  have  re- 
cently commenced  work  in  these  departments  and  who  feel  the  need  of  added  preparation. 

The  department  of  Education  offers  courses  that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  cer- 
tification. A limited  number  of  senior  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practice  teaching  in  the  local  high 
school.  Applications  for  practice  should  be  made  to  the  Director. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 

or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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clialleiijied  ilio  adiiiii-itioii  of  tlie  country.  They  were  in  llie  main  iirod- 


aiul  were  ready  for  the  supreme  emergency. 

A«ot  without  a hard  struggle,  if  at  all,  will  the  goverumeiit  be  per- 
suaded that  the  common  welfare  demands  the  establishment  of  universal 
military  training  as  a permanent  policy.  The  indications  are  that  imblic 


upon  the  volunteer  system. 

This  will  put  upon  the  colleges  an  increased  responsibility  for  train- 
ing the  men  who  come  within  their  influence  in  those  qualities  of  jihysical 
niiinhood  found  so  needful  in  the  recent  crisis  of  war.  The  nation  will 
henceforth  look  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for  leadership  even  more 
than  before,  because  of  the  e.xcellent  way  in  which  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  recent  exacting  times.  ISIore  than  ever  it  will  demand  that 
college  men  shall  qualify  for  leadership  — physical  as  well  as  intellectual. 

To  meet  the  responsibility  colleges  should  endeavor  to  train  all  its 
.students  in  athletics  instead  of  merely  a fraction  of  them.  Athletic  pre- 
eminence, doubtless,  requires  that  extraordinary  attention  be  given  to 
comparatively  few  but  it  shofild  never  result  in  Ihe  virtualh'  complete 
neglect  of  the  majority. 

The  rule  that  sends  a few  men  who  need  the  training  least  into  the 
field  and  encourages  the  many  who  need  the  training  most  to  stand  on  the 
side-lines  may  build  great  varsity  teams;  but  it  does  not  develop  the  max- 
imum number  of  vigorous  young  men  ready  for  Ihe  exacting  duties  of 
graduate  life.  There  should  be  nothing  inconsistent  between  producing 
great  teams  and  extending  the  benefits  of  physical  training  to  the  student 
rank  and  file. 

It  is  a situation  ]>erha])s  as  old  as  college  athletics.  War  and  the 
consideration  of  future  military  policy  emphasizes  it  anew.  How  to  get 
every  college  student  into  athletics  is  a ])roblem  increasingly  important 
in  these  new  days. 


payHl)li-  to  "Tin'  uiicmii  .•\iiinuu  .Miimi/’.iiie. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office,  Oberirn.  Ohio,  under  the  Act  o(  Consress  o(  March  3.  1879. 


Ions  Inli'iulfd  for  pulillfatlim  sliotilrl  1m‘  sent  to  An-ltr'i-  H.  Stiitw.  Plain  Dettler 
cl.  ()  They  .sliouhl  he  In  hand  by  the  10th  to  Insiirn  attention  for  lire  next  Issue. 

. ...I  1 tl.r^  /-Isesrsle,.  l)^  IliadO 


The  (pialitv  of  Ihe  men  sent  into  active  mililaiy  service  by  the  colleges 


Training  for 
the  Majority 


nets  of  the  football  field,  the  btiseball  diamond,  the 
gymnasium.  They  reprqseuted  tlie  exceptional  men 
of  the  college  — those  who  had  trained  themselves 


sentiment  is  drifting,  rather,  touard  the  idea  of  placing  renewed  reliance 
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Note  and  Comment 


Florence  O.  .Tenney,  who  rliscns- 
ses  the  future  of  German  instruc- 
tion in  this  issue  of  the  Alninhi 
Magazine,  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  the  class  of  1907.  She 
taught  German  and  English  the 
following  year  in  the  Oberlin  high 
school.  The  next  four  years  she 
studied  at  the  German  universities 
of  Mnnchen  and  Freiburg,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I’hilos- 
o])hy  at  Freiburg  in  1911.  Since 
her  return  to  America  seven  years 
ago  she  has  been  a member  of  the 
German  de])artment  at  Yassar  col- 
lege. She  is  co-anthor  with  T’rof. 
William  E.  Mosher,  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  Oberlin  faculty, 
of  the  “ Deutsches  Lern-nnd-Lese- 
bnch,”  a combined  grammar  and 
reading  text  for  students  begin- 
ning the  study  of  German. 


Wide  discussion  in  collegiate  and 
graduate  circles  is  occasioned  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  deems  it  necessary  to 
change  its  basis  of  relief  for  retired 
instructors.  The  new  plan,  which 
in  effect  substitutes  an  annuity  for 
a ])ension,  is  criticised  chiefly  u])on 
the  gi'onnds  that  it  constitutes  a 
breaking  of  solemn  pledges  made  the 
teaching  profession  at  the  time  the 
])ension  was  established.  Ileniy  S. 
I’ritchett,  ])resident,  exidains  that 
a thorough  investigation  of  pen- 
sioTis  systems  the  world  over  con- 
vinced the  FouTidation  that  the  or- 
iginal Carnegie  idea  of  a non-con- 
tribntory  plan  was  unsound  and 
should  be  sni)])lanted.  Such  a 
idan,  he  says,  “is  likely  to  work 


mainly  in  the  interest,  not  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  agency  which 
employs  him.”  In  effect,  such  a 
pension  constitutes  deferred  pay 
which  a few  get  at  the  expense  of 
many.  Further,  the  fact  is  noted 
that  “ to  get  something  for  nothing, 
or  to  seem  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  has  always  proved  demor- 
alizing.” So  the  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  gradually  supidant- 
ing  the  original  non-contributory 
system.  Teachers  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
will  be  sold  insurance  and  old-age 
annuity  i)olicies  at  net  cost — all 
overhead  expense  being  provided 
by  the  Foundation.  However,  Mr. 
Pritchett  assures  one,  provision  has 
been  made  that  “ for  a generation 
and  more  the  i)ayment  of  pensions 
on  the  non-contributory  plan  to  the 
C,000  teachers  in  the  seventy-four 
colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  asso- 
ciated with  the  Foundation  ” will 
be  continued. 


The  college  wishes  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Oberlin  family 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  By 
direction  of  the  trustees  the  list 
is  to  include  not  only  alumni, 
))resent  and  former  students  and 
])resent  and  former  officers  and 
faculty  members  who  latd  down 
their  lives  in  tlie  service,  but  also 
members  of  the  families  of  trus- 
tees, officers,  teachers  and  alumni, 
wliether  former  students  in  the  col- 
lege or  not.  The  secretary’s  ollice 
is,  accordingly,  a])])caling  to  friends 
of  the  college  to  assist  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  lists. 
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Shall  Americans  Study  German  ? 


Will  the  study  of  Oernian  be  re- 
iiistateil  ill  the  niiTicnlum  of  oar 
liifili  schools  and  collejjes?  Not,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  until  the  American 
inihlic  finds  out  why  it  has  studied 
riernian  hitherto  and  why  it  should 
resume  doing  so.  When  the  results 
of  wide-sjiread  ignorance  of  Ger- 
man among  the  best  and  most  safe- 
ly American  elements  of  our  poim- 
lation  become  disconcertingly  ap- 
jiarent,  when  in  this  and  that  field 
of  scientific  and  social  and  literary 
research  the  investigators  find  that 
they  must  choose  between  spending 
their  time  and  effort  in  rediscovery 
of  facts  already  available  in  Ger- 
man records,  or  in  learning  the 
language  that  will  enable  them  to 
ho  real  competitors  with  Germany 
in  the  race  for  the  knowledge  which 
is  power,  there  will  be  but  a short 
period  of  hesitation.  Those  who 
put  a naive  faith  in  the  adequacy 
of  translation  of  material  first 
carefully  sifted  by  experts,  have 
only  to  take  note  of  the  mass  of 
scientific  magazine  literature  that 
has  accumulated  in  our  libraries 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
to  be  convinced  of  Ihe  absurdity  of 
the  expedient.  Educated  Germans 
know,  and  will  continue  to  know 
English.  Consequently,  educated 
English-speaking  peoples  will  know 
German.  It  is  not  a matter  to  be 
determined  emotionally;  it  will  set- 
tle itself  automatically  on  primal 
principles  of  self-a<lvantage,  quite 
aside  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  Germany  is  morally  wor- 
thy of  having  her  language  studied 
by  us.  flow  soon  our  public  in.sti- 
tutions  of  education  are  to  have  the 


sanction  of  the  public  in  im])arting 
to  theii'  students  a knowledge  of 
the  “ language  of  the  Kaiser  ” de- 
pends wholly  on  the  degree  of  em- 
barrassment that  ensues  from  a 
general  ignorance  of  it. 

It  is  a fact  that  our  problem  is 
immen.sely  conqilicated  by  our  large 
German  iioinilation  and  that  the 
risk  to  the  unity  of  our  national- 
ism in  what  would  be,  in  a more 
homogeneous  jieople,  a merely  noi’- 
mal  enqihasis  on  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, has  been  real  and  considera- 
ble. But  with  our  eyes  at  last 
opened  to  that  danger,  and  with  the 
exclusion  of  German  from  the  grade 
schools,  where  alone  in  our  educa- 
tional sy.stem  real  mischief  was  pos- 
sible and  probable,  we  shall  have 
secured  reasonable  safety.  We  have 
the  situation  well  in  hand,  unless, 
in  an  excess  of  mistaken  zeal,  we 
render  ourselves  permanently  in- 
capable through  sheer  linguistic  ig- 
norance of  distinguishing  between 
loyal  and  disloyal  elements  in  our 
midst.  The  amusement  our  allies 
feel  at  our  recklessness  in  throwing 
aside  an  important  tool  of  common 
intelligence  is  justified.  So  is  their 
conclusion  that  such  a petulant 
abandonment  of  a valuable  branch 
of  study  is  an  evidence  of  a lack  of 
seriousness  toward  sound  knowl- 
edge in  general.  Not  because  we 
hated  our  foes  less  than  France  or 
England  did,  were  we  so  ready  to 
strike  the  enemy’s  language  from 
our  school  curriculum ; but  because 
in  the  absence  of  any  intelligent 
conviction  as  to  the  necessity  for 
German  we  were  freer  than  our  al- 
lies to  give  rein  to  an  emotional 
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impulse  to  reject  it.  Our  readiness 
to  do  so  was  proof  of  the  fact  tliat 
our  school  curriculum  is  not  our  own 
national  and  native  ]n-oduct,  hut  a 
traditional  inheritance,  tacitly  ac- 
cepted and  pursued  in  a spirit  of 
uncritical  and  unthinking  optim- 
ism, until  something  happens  to 
disturb  our  emotional  bias  toward 
it. 

The  superficial  attention  which 
we  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  giving 
our  school  curriculum,  or  tendencj’' 
to  reform  by  a process  of  inspired 
tinkering  rather  than  by  thought- 
ful reconstruction,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated throughout  the  laud  by 
the  recent  action  in  regard  to  mod- 
ern language.  Just  why  “modern 
language”  had  been  nnquestioning- 
ly  .assumed  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  studj’,  went  unchallenged. 
The  fact  that  modern  language  had 
been  important  because  French 
and  German  had  been  important, 
was  for  the  most  part  ignored.  The 
words  “ modern  language  ” had 
somehow  taken  to  themselves  an  in- 
trinsic, mystical  desirability. 

But  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  era 
of  sluggishness  is  past.  The  forces 
of  revolution,  in  education,  like  the 
forces  of  revolution  in  labor  and  in 
society,  now  have  their  chance. 
They  are  using  it.  They  have  al- 
ready gone  far.  Nothing  can  now 
preserve  the  old  order,  the  outer 
sliell  of  our  system  and  curricula 
notwitlistanding.  While  academi- 
cians have  been  arguing  uneasily 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  college 
Latin  and  college  mathematics,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  free 
elective  and  modified  elective  sys- 
tems, the  relative  status  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  physics  and  chemistry 


versus  the  biological  sciences,  the 
irresistible  force  of  American  youth 
])ressing  into  the  colleges  is  de- 
manding not  the  reform,  but  the 
fundamental  reconstruction  of  edu- 
cation, is  insisting  on  a thorough 
socialization  of  the  curriculum. 
More  eager  than  ever  before  to  ed- 
ucate itself,  the  youth  of  today  is 
asking  significantly:  “Why  are  we 
studying  just  this  and  not  that? 
Because  we  need  it,  or  because  a 
pa.st  generation  totally  different 
from  ours  needed  it?”  It  is  clear 
that  our  students  will  not  resume 
their  study  of  , German,  nor  long 
continue  to  study  anything  else, 
without  good  and  sufficient  under- 
standing of  why  they  are  doing  so. 

Into  this  state  of  things  came  the 
jolt  of  the  reaction  against  the 
study  ,of  German.  Its  effects  will 
be  far-reaching.  Hitherto,  sheer 
affection  and  natural  tenderness 
for  a time-honored  and  familiar 
course  of  study  had  made  a first- 
hand redetermination  of  values  dif- 
ficult to  initiate.  Any  unhallowed 
suggestion,  for  instance,  that  the 
curriculum  be  democratized  by  ask- 
ing Latin  and  mathematics  to  ab- 
dicate their  shrunken  thrones  and 
retire  to  useful  but  private  life 
among  the  general  electives,  has 
outraged  our  sentiment,  it  is  to  be 
suspected,  quite  as  much  as  our 
scholarly  convictions.  Not  so  now 
with  the  subject  of  German,  form- 
erly  held  in  esteem.  Hate  has 
cleared  the  way  that  affection  might 
have  cluttered  indefinitely.  By 
sweeping  German  wholesale  from 
our  schools  we  have  given  the  pres- 
ent genei'atiou  of  students  a chance 
in  one  important  field  at  least,  to 
prove  for  itself  the  intrinsic  value 
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or  the  siipcrlluity  ot  a thing  we 
have  niilil  now  urged  upon  them  as 
an  asset  of  eullnre  and  an  indis- 
]iensahle  instrnnieiit  of  knowledge. 
We  may  he  sure  that  a somewhat 
similar  eourse  of  jiroeedure  will 
follow  for  one  snhjeet  after  an- 
other. If  the  (dassieal  languages, 
and  mathematies,  and  |)hiloso])hy, 
hold  the  highest  i)laces  in  the  col- 
lege eurrieulnm  ten  years  from 
now,  it  will  he  l)eeanse  they  have 
heeii  lirst  rejected,  then  rewon  on 
a new  basis.  This  much  can  be 
said  already  of  the  socialized  edu- 
cation to  he.  Every  element  in  it 
will  he  there  because  of  need  felt 
to  the  quick.  We  shall  know  why 
we  do  what  we  do. 

An  American  who  has  spent  the 
be.st  years  of  his  life  first  in  ac- 
quiring and  then  in  imparting  to 
American  college  students  a knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  asks  himself  whether  all 
this  expenditure  of  energy  and 
time  has  been  in  truth  misdirected. 
Is  there  in  the  new  order  no  place 
for  that  wliich  he  has  to  offer?  Let 
us  hope  that  he  was  led  into  his 
study  of  German  by  the  ]>erception 
of  a need  more  subtle  than  the  mar- 
ket demand  for  modern  language, 
the  necessity  for  more  intensive  mu- 
tual interpretation  between  two 
Germanic  peoples,  which  though 
related  in  stock  and  language, 
show  greatly  divergent  race-temper- 
ament  and  political  and  ])hilosoph- 
ical  drift.  If  this  was  his  aim,  he 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  discour- 
agement now.  If  all  our  scrutin- 
izing of  Germany’s  institutions,  of 
her  educational,  industrial  and  po- 
litical methods,  if  all  our  study  of 
German  philosophy  and  character. 


did  not  enahh;  us  to  detect  the  evo- 
lution and  lixation  of  a folk-psy- 
chosis tliat  would  necessarily  ]dace 
her  in  a time  of  international  crisis 
at  utter  variance  with  the  rest  of 
the  world;  if  our  vei-y  former  ad- 
miration of  Germany’s  “welfare 
state”  could  not  show  us  what 
would  hai)pen  when  the  su])er-efli- 
ci(‘ut  ])a(ernalistic  government, 
which  had  convinced  its  ])cople  of 
its  beuelicence  and  invincibility, 
committed  its  uni)ardonable  sin 
against  Ihe  world  in  the  name  of  a 
])lausible  self-defense;  if  we  could 
not  predict  the  excesses  to  which  a 
temperament  like  Germany’s  would 
go,  when  rou.sed  by  leaders  tliat  had 
so  cleverly  i)ullcd  the  wool  over  our 
eyes,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
student  of  German  and  Germany 
despairs  of  the  jiower  of  the  human 
intellect  and  will  to  bridge  the 
cliasm  between  the  minds  of  na- 
tions. It  has  been  observed  that 
the  American  teacher  of  German 
has  shown  less  inclination  than 
Ins  German-born  fellow-teacher  to 
“ turn  to  Spanish.”  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason.  He  would  indeed  be 
miraculously  capable  of  a phoenix 
rebirth  to  hope,  if  he  could  now 
turn  heartily  and  courageously  to 
the  work  of  interpreting  to  stu- 
dents a language  and  literature  so 
foreign  to  our  own  as  that  of  Spain. 
He  does  well  perhaps  to  leave  this 
field  to  his  linguistically  more  fa- 
cile German-born  colleagues  in  the 
schools  and  to  devote  himself  to  as 
broad  a consideration  as  possible 
of  the  new  era  in  education  upon 
which  we  are  entering,  and  the  way 
in  which,  still  as  a student  and 
teacher  of  German,  he  can  best  con- 
tribute to  it. 
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His  part  will  be  difficult.  His 
usefulness  will  depeucl  entirely  on 
the  scholarly  clear-headedness  with 
which  he  meets  the  situation.  He 
knows  that  the  American  people, 
though  they  will  study  German 
more  earnestly  than  before,  because 
they  will  know  why  they  study  it 
at  all,  will  never  again  approach  it 
in  the  old  spirit.  They  feel  that 
they  have  been  bitterly  deceived  in 
Germany,  that  their  affection  has 
been  misplaced  and  mistaken,  and 
they  do  not  propose  m the  future 
to  be  conciliated  or  hoodwinked  by 
the  things  that  formerly  appealed 
to  them  in  German  literature,  the 
depth  and  simplicity  of  feeling, 
the  homely  realism,  the  frank 
and  poignantly-voiced  subjectivity. 
Much  of  this  literature  they  must 
now  enjoy,  if  they  enjoy  at  all,  as 
art  for  art’s  sake,  — a consumma- 
tion much  to  be  wished,  education- 
ally speaking.  Hitherto  the  in- 
structor in  German  has  had  far  too 
much  to  himself  the  impossible 
task  of  interpreting  Germany  on 
the  whole  of  its  intellectual  side 
to  college  .students.  Henceforward 
he  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  thor- 
oughly awakened  historians,  econo- 
mists, and  sociologists  to  watch  and 
interpret  these  fields  of  Germany’s 
activity.  He  will  be  free  to  direct 
himself  to  what  is  after  all  the  real 
goal  of  foreign  language  and  litera- 
ture study,  the  revelation  to  the 
student  of  his  own  language  and 
literature  from  the’  point  of  view  of 
another.  As  no  one  is  conscious  of 
the  individuality  of  his  own  coun- 
try wlio  has  never  seen  another,  so 
is  any  real  conception  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  one’s  own  literature 
possible  only  to  him  who  knows 


another  literature  intimately.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  English  student 
may  get  this  fresh  point  of  view 
through  any  other  literature,  be  it 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Kussian, 
or  Scandinavian ; the  choice  should 
be  a matter  of  taste  or  tempera- 
ment. Only  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  English  as  language  is  there  a 
distinct  limitation  of  choice.  Illu- 
mination here  is  impossible  with- 
out a familiarity  with  at  least  one 
modern  Teutonic  sister-language. 
The  only  widely-spoken  nearly- 
related  Teutonic  language  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  German.*  A 
student  of  the  Engli.sh  language  ig- 
norant of  German  is  a contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

Since  tlie  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, perhaps  is  already  at  our 
door,  wlien  we  shall  not  study  Ger- 
man or  any  other  subject  without 
a clear  consciousness  of  our  rea- 
sons for  doing  so,  the  really  perti- 
nent question  in  regard  to  German 
is  whether  the  need  for  it  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  felt.  One 
may  state  with  certainty  that  any 
such  need  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  and  probably 
will  not  be,  until  it  has  grorni 
acute.  That  a general  knowledge 
of  German  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  a national  asset,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  How  grateful  we 
should  be  to  Germany  if  she  had 
legislated  against  the  study  of 
English!  How  much  less  danger- 
ous she  would  be ! Her  chances  for 

* Scandinavian,  as  belonging  to  the 
North  Germanic  family  of  language, 
stands  in  a much  more  distant  relation- 
ship. German  is  to  English  a sister- 
language;  Scandinavian,  a kind  of  great- 
aunt. 
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rapid  recuperation  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world  are  just  so 
much  the  better  for  lier  knowledge 
of  English,  as  our  chances  to  pre- 
vent it  are  the  poorer,  owing  to 
our  self-imposed  ignorance  of  Ger- 
man. 

We  are  a reasonable  ])Cople. 
When  the  practical  disadvantages 
of  not  knowing  German  become  em- 
barrassing enough,  we  shall  study 
it  again ; not  as  we  studied  it  be- 
fore, most  of  us  certainly  not  with 
the  old  pleasure,  but  at  least  we 
shall  know  wli}"  we  study  it,  and 
that  will  be  in  itself  a revolution- 
ary step  in  education.  When 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have 
scored  often  enough  over  us,  in 
public  life,  in  industry,  in  pure  and 
applied  learning,  by  virtue  of  their 
possession  of  this  simple  language- 
tool  ; when  we  find  even  our  Ger- 
man-American  citizens  and  their 
children  — who  cannot  well  escape 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  their 
fathers’  language  — occupying  ex- 
clusively posts  of  vantage  for  which 
the  pure  American  cannot  claim 
qualification  owing  to  his  ignor- 
ance of  German ; when  the  number 
of  such  cases  becomes  conspicuous 
and  humiliating,  then  and  not  be- 
fore we  shall  pick  up  the  discarded 
tool  ourselves.  Nothing  in  the 
American  code  of  honor  requires  us 
to  taboo  the  enemy’s  language  past 
a short  period  of  natural  emotional 
revulsion.  We  are  inflicting  no 
punishment  on  Germany  by  ignor- 
ing her  language,  and  are  giving 
her  and  our  French  and  British  al- 
lies an  enormous  advantage  over  us, 
of  which  they,  at  any  rate,  are  al- 
ready well  aware.  A recent  report 
of  a committee  of  business  and  ed- 


ucational men  appointed  by  the 
English  government  to  investigate 
the  problem  of  eilucation  for  for- 
eign trade  embodies  the  statement: 
“ Ignorance  of  tlio  mental  attitude 
and  aspirations  of  the  German  peo- 
[)le  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  war,  it  certanily  prevented  due 
prei)aralion  and  hampered  our  ef- 
forts after  the  war  had  begun;  it 
still  dai'kens  our  counsels.  For  the 
acquisition  of  sound  knowledge  of 
any  foreign  country  a speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  a first 
necessity.  It  is  of  essential  import- 
ance to  the  nation  that  the  study 
of  tke  German  language  not  only 
be  maintained  but  extended.”  Our 
own  business  and  educational  lead- 
ers will  undoid^tedly  make  similar 
.statements  as  soon  as  the  wave  of 
violent  popular  emotion  subsides. 
Individually  and  privately  they  al- 
ready appear  to  be  in  full  accord 
with  British  opinion  on  this  point. 

Meanwhile  the  American  teacher 
of  German,  whose  conscious  busi- 
ness it  has  always  been  to  study 
and  understand  “the  mental  atti- 
tude and  aspirations  of  the  German 
people  ” reflects  on  his  singular 
lack  of  success.  He  recollects  the 
blankness  of  mind  with  which  he 
gaped  uy)on  the  beginnings  of  the 
war,  upon  Germany’s  mad  course 
in  its  prosecution.  He  wonders 
whether  a broader,  truly  synthetic 
grasp  of  tlie  lessons  of  history  and 
more  logical  and  fearless  applica- 
tion of  known  facts  of  German  folk- 
psychology  would  not  have  made  us 
readier  as  a nation  for  spiritual 
and  material  struggle  against  Ger- 
man ideals  and  principles.  It  is 
ea.sy  to  see  now  that  our  knowledge 
of  Germany’s  political  status,  cou- 
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I)led  witli  our  many-sided  pre-occu- 
pation with  the  products  of  her 
national  temperament,  her  musical, 
philosopliical,  lyrical  genius  — the 
fruit  of  a one-sided,  all  too  early 
matured  subjectivity  — should  liave 
enabled  at  least  some  minds  among 
us  to  take  note  of  tlie  nation’s 
brainsickness  before  it  reached  its 
terrible  crisis.  Tlie  American 
teaclier  of  Oerinau  is  convinced, 
that  miserably  as  he  has  failed  to 
see  or  iuterjiret  to  his  countrymen 
the  teni])er  and  aspirations,  the 
philosophical  trend,  the  mental 
gifts  and  the  mental  pathologies  of 
this  people,  he  must  nevertheless 
insist  on  the  soundness  of  his  ideal, 
on  the  risk  involved  in  deserting  it, 
and  on  the  legitimacy  of  his  social 
function  as  teacher  of  the  enemy’s 
language.  He  is  not  alone  in  his 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  His 


colleagues  in  history,  in  economics, 
in  social  and  jiolitical  science  stand 
with  him,  astounded  and  ashamed 
at  their  own  obtuseness;  and  some 
of  them,  the  literature  specialist 
feels  sure,  have  been  more  blind 
than  he  to  the  intense  need  for  mu- 
tual understanding  between  nations 
of  each  other’s  life-philoso]ihies  and 
points-of-view.  All  see  it  now.  The 
race  of  the  nations  from  this  time 
on  is  to  be  a race  for  the  fullest 
comprehension  of  the  social  whole 
in  all  its  parts  and  aspects,  not  for 
purjioses  of  exploitation,  but  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  law  of  appropriation 
of  the  best  by  the  best.  The  prize 
will  be  to  the  free  people  who  by 
free  access  to  the  best  everywhere, 
will  never  ' be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
worst.  To  which  end,  we  shall  still, 
among  much  else,  study  German. 


Who  s Who  Among  the  Alumni 


IV.  Claude  H 

Who,  prithee,  could  have  been 
better  qualified  to  help  control  the 
kaiser,  in  those  stormy  days  now 
happily  but  a nightmare  of  mem- 
ory, than  one  who  had  had  exper- 
ience taming  volcanoes?  Which  is 
both  an  explanation  and  an  intro- 
duction. 

It  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  life 
that  one  can  never  tell.  The  least 
war-like  of  inulergraduates  may 
become  a lieutenant  colonel.  The 
Big  Bad  Man  of  other  days  may  be 
found  ultimately  selling  ribbon  to 
fair  maids  and  matrons  who  stand 
in  awe  of  his  mild  pleasantries. 
Wliich  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  here  in  hand. 


Birdseye,  ’01 

We  started  to  speak  of  Claude  H. 
Birdseye,  ’01. 

Something  not  now  of  convenient 
record  persuaded  Birdseye  to  en- 
gage in  government  topographical 
work  before  he  had  completed  his 
college  course.  Alter  leaving  Ober- 
lin  he  .studied  one  year  at  Ohio 
State,  taught  one  at  Cincinnati  uni- 
versity— then  back  to  his  govern- 
ment work. 

He  surveyed  his  way  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  the  government 
kept  him  for  two  years  out  there 
on  the  jumping  off  place  for  the 
orient.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
states,  but  not  for  long.  He  had 
surveyed  his  way  also  into  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  goveriiiiient  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  found  a 
new  job  wliidi  it  believed  about 
fitted  his  capabilities. 

The  Hawaiian  group  was  re- 
nowned, among  other  salient  con- 
siderations, for  the  number,  fre- 
quency and  general  obstre])crous- 
ness  of  its  volcanic  irruptions. 
Tlicy  interfered  with  agriculture 
and  made  unpleasant  interruptions 
in  the  day’s  i>eaceful  routine.  Just 
what  Mr.  Birdseye  did  to  those  vol- 
canoes need  not  be  related  here;  in 
fact,  the  writer  of  these  few  brief 
paragraphs  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  himself.  So  let  that  pass.  But 
Birdseye  did  the  job  — which  to  a 
layman  sounds  like  a major  opera- 
tion. 

Back  to  the  United  States  again, 
to  be  made  chief  of  the  western 
division  of  survej%  witli  thirteen 
states  under  his  direction.  During 
this  jteriod  he  made  a survey  of 
Mt.  Kainier,  an  achievement  much 
talked  of  among  travel  and  scien- 
tific bugs  some  four  years  ago. 
tVhen  tlie  near-war  with  Mexico 
came  ^Ir.  Birdseye  was  sent  to  the 
border  because  his  work  hail  famil- 


iarized liim  witli  every  wrinkle  on 
tlie  surface  of  Texas’  frontier.  Ue 
knew  liills,  rivers  and  valleys  so 
well  he  could  call  them  bi'  tlieir 
first  names. 

In  Texas  he  came  under  the  ob- 
servation of  General  I’ershing  and 
wlien  the  general  was  sent  to 
France,  Birdsej'e  was  taken  along 
• — with  an  approju-iate  commission 
tucked  away  in  an  inner  compart- 
ment of  liis  traveling  bag.  lie  was 
now  Major  Birdse3'c  of  the  United 
States  engineers.  Last  summer  lie 
was  made  a lieutenant  colonel.  In 
June  he  took  a few  hours  ofl’  to 
translate  a French  artillery  book 
into  American.  As  engineer  as  well 
as  translator  he  made  what  — to 
u.se  a word  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  so  precise  a presentation  as 
this  — might  be  called  a decided 
hit.  The  lieutenant  colonel  arrived 
in  America  late  in  Januaiy  and  ten 
daj’S  later  reported  at  Washington. 

All  of  which  liarks  back  to  the 
original  queiy.  Who  better  than  a 
tamer  of  volcanoes  could  have  been 
chosen  to  help  tame  the  greatest  ir- 
ruptive  force  civilization  has  yet 
encountered  ? 


From  President  King 


I’resident  King,  as  director  of  the 
religious  work  departuient  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  has  recentlj' 
issued  a pamjihlet  entitled  “ The 
Religious  Program  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  with 
the  American  Expeditionarj'  Forces 
in  Enro])e.” 

The  president  has  recentl_v  sent 
word  that  he  e.xpects  to  sever  his 
connection  with  this  enter])rise 


sometime  after  the  first  of  March, 
spend  a brief  period  in  England  in 
connection  with  Iiis  res]>onsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
war  and  religious  outlook,  return- 
ing to  this  countr}'  sometime  in 
April.  As  has  already-  beeii  in- 
formall.v  aimouuced,  the  president 
expects  to  give  the  commencement 
address  at  Obcrlin’s  “Victor^'”  Com- 
mencement in  June. 
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Gives  Washington’s  Birthday  Address 


The  speaker  for  tlie  morning 
meeting  in  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton’s birthday  was  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel li.  A.  Millikan  of  Chicago,  an 
alumnus  of  the  college  of  the  class 
of  ISOl,  and  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Colonel  Millikan  is  a physicist  of 
international  reputation  through 
his  Avork  in  the  field  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  electricity.  He  has  been 
doing  important  Avork  for  the  gov- 
erament  in  recent  months.  In  June, 
1918,  he  AAms  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  one  of  the  four  advis- 
ory members  of  tlie  special  anti- 
submarine board  of  the  navy  Avhich 
had  charge  of  all  anti-submarine 
experimenting  in  the  United  States. 
He  served  later  as  chief  of  the  sci- 
ence and  research  division  of  the 
signal  corps  avMcIi  later  became  the 
science  and  research  department  of 
the  bu7-eau  of  airci'uft  ])roduction. 


As  part  of  his  duties  in  connection 
Avith  the  signal  corps  he  organized 
and  directed  the  meteorological  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Ai-my, 
Avitli  a personnel  of  about  550. 

Colonel  Millikan  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  talk  on  the  subject  he  chose 
for  the  morning  meeting,  “Ameri- 
ca’s AccomplLshment  and  Opportu- 
nity in  Scientific  Eesearch.”  The 
meeting  was  held  at  10:30  a.  m.  in 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel.  Special 
music  Avas  furnished  by  the  Conser- 
vatory orchestra  and  the  men’s  glee 
club. 


“Under  the  pressure  of  new  times  and 
neAV  standards,”  says  Frederick  W.  Roe, 
assistant  dean  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  “the  college  as  a non-profes- 
sional institution  will  have  no  place 
unless  its  course  of  study  can  he 
justified  as  convincingly  before  the 
world  as  the  courses  in  our  vocational 
and  professional  schools,  and  unless 
the  college  can  render  to  the  democrat- 
ic order  of  tomorrow  a service  that  shall 
be  recognized  as  essential  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  well-being  of  man.  If 
it  cannot  accomplish  these  ends,  if  its 
faculties  cannot  unite  upon  such  a pro- 
gram, then  within  the  next  twenty  years 
we  shall  see  the  college  still  further  ab- 
sorbed by  the  secondary  and  profession- 
al schools,  and  we  shall  no  longer  have 
a distinctive  place  for  the  education  of 
our  abler  boys  and  girls  between  the 
formative  years  of  sixteen  and  twenty.” 


All  wounded  men  fitted  for  college  are 
promised  an  education  at  Western  Re- 
serve, says  President  Thwing.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Interest  of  the  university  In 
men  Avho  have  gone  to  the  Avar,  Presi- 
dent Thwing  says  the  college  and  uni- 
versity not  only  wish  to  recognize  the 
service  of  its  own  sons  and  students,  but 
also  to  help  other  boys  who  had  given 
themselves  to  the  Avar  and  who  Avish  an 
education. 
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John  Roaf  Wightman,  Philosopher 


In  a world  where  there  are  so  few  of 
us  satisfied,  where  most  of  us  are  so 
sure  that  this  is  only  a universe  of  war 
and  bad  weather,  of  high  prices  and 
substitutes,  of  badly  written  books  and 
moving  pictures  that  either  corrupt  our 
morals  or  exploit  Henry  Ford,  or  drag 
us  through  foreign  parts  with  Burton 
Holmes  in  the  right  foreground— a place 
in  short  so  bristling  with  imperfections 
and  so  bereft  of  blessings  that  even  the 
Promised  Land  itself  looms  up  before 
our  critical  and  distorted  vision  as  a 
region  doubtless  also  fraught  with  dis- 
advantages: in  such  a world,  a glimpse 
into  the  mind  and  life  of  a man  who 
has  found  the  jewel  of  contentment  and 
who  keeps  it  ever  bright  and  shining 
brings  a whiff  of  something  strong  and 
sweet  and  reminiscent  to  the  traveler 
on  his  w^ay. 


Last  June  John  Roaf  Wightman  fin- 
ished his  twenty-five  years  of  service 
with  Oberlin  and  went  out  from  the 
everyday  work  of  the  college.  The 
man  who  retires  is  too  often  unhappy, 
because  he  feels  strong  and  able  and 
anxious  to  keep  on  bearing  the  burdens 
that  he  is  about  to  shift  upon  younger 
shoulders,  and  he  sees  before  him  only 
dreary  years  of  enforced  idleness  and 
of  wasted  strength  of  mind  and  body 
that  he  feels  should  be  utilized.  To  Mr. 
Wightman  has  come  none  of  these  dis- 
heartening dreams,  and  before  his  buoy- 
ant gaze  there  stretches  a vista  of  years 
full  of  friends  and  books  and  study  and 
travel,  still  a life  of  giving  as  well  as 
of  receiving,  but  at  last  without  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  he  has  had  to  meet. 


and  that  he  has  met  gladly,  through 
the  years  of  teaching.  He  has  cared 
deeply  tor  his  work,  he  has  done  it 
painstakingly  and  conscientiously,  he 
has  taken  a deep  and  affectionate  in- 
terest in  generations  of  students,  he  has 
made  of  the  men  who  have  worked 
with  him,  life-long,  loyal  friends,  and 
he  knows  that  life  is  a good  thing.  Be- 
hind him  there  is  the  finished  task,  but 
before  him  there  are  the  days  full  of 
the  things  that  he  loves  and  for  which 
he  has  never  had  time. 

Professor  Wightman  is  planning  now 
for  the  trips  he  will  take  when  the  real 
peace  has  come,  of  days  in  Rome  and 
France  and  Spain,  -vv'hen  there  well  be 
long  refreshing  draughts  of  his  beloved 
French  and  Spanish  with  no  aftermath 
of  the  not  always  gratifying  blue  book. 
In  his  Oberlin  home  he  is  handling  with 
joy  the  books  he  is  going  to  read  and, 
with  the  same  zest  for  sport  that  he 
had  in  the  old  Toronto  days,  when  he 
won  the  name  of  Artful  Dodger  with  the 
football  team,  he  is  looking  forward 
with  the  heart  of  a boy  to  tennis  and 
bicycling  and  fishing  and  skating. 
There  are  to  be  summers  at  Georgian 
Bay  and  on  the  farm  at  Harpers  Ferry 
in  sight  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  its 
fields  and  gardens  and  fowls  of  royal 
blood,  and  there  will  be  winters  in  Bal- 
timore and  Oberlin.  With  this  same 

sportsman’s  instinct,  these  last  years 
Mr.  Wightman  has  watched  the  great 
game  of  nations.  He  has  read  untir- 
ingly, he  has  followed  in  his  mind  each 
move  in  the  great  advances,  and  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  one  of  his  greatest 
interests  is  going  to  be  with  recon- 
struction, the  progress  of  which  in  part 
he  will  be  able  to  observe  in  the  long 
months  of  European  travel. 

It  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  in  these 
Adventures  in  Contentment,  Mr.  Wight- 
man does  not  fare  forth  alone,  but  that 
with  him,  as  with  David  Grayson,  there 
is  always  a Harriet,  to  read  with,  to 
talk  with,  to  plan  with;  a merry  Harriet, 
who  doesn’t  draw  the  line  of  good  fel- 
lowship even  at  balancing  the  boat  on 
a long  day’s  fishing  trip  in  northern 
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streams.  Mrs.  Wightman  was  Isabel 
Hall  of  Baltimore  and  came  to  Oberlin 
as  a bride  in  1903. 

With  congratulations  then,  with 
heartiest  felicitations,  and  with  no  com- 


miserating tear,  may  the  friends  and 
former  pupils  of  John  Wightman  call 
to  him  a gladsome  “bon  voyage”  for  the 
full  rich  holiday  before  him. 


Looking  Forward  to  June 


Committees  from  the  general  alumni 
body  and  from  various  classes  are  at 
work  upon  plans  to  make  this  year’s 
Commencement  a fitting  observance  of 
the  coming  of  world  peace.  The  part 
played  by  Oberlin  men  and  women  in 
the  war  will  be  featured.  The  gather- 
ing promises  to  be  an  old-time  Oberlin 
home-coming  with  the  added  enthusiasm 
caused  by  the  fact  that  tor  several  past 
Junes  the  institution’s  large  participa- 
tion in  the  war  put  a damper  upon  cus- 
tomary commencement  activities. 

The  following  tentative  commence- 
ment program  has  been  prepared  for  the 
week  of  June  13-18.  It  is  not  complete 
as  to  details  and  is  subject  to  change. 

THE  PROGRAM 
Friday,  June  13 

4:30  p.  m.  Final  Chapel  Service  of 
the  Year 

7:30  p.  m.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music, 
(First  Part) 

Saturday,  June  14 

2:30  p.  m.  Baseball,  Varsity  Game 

7:30  p.  m.  Dramatic  Association 
Play 

Sunday,  June  15 

3:00  p.  m.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

Sermon  by  Acting  Presi- 
dent Bosworth 

7:30  p.  m.  Memorial  Service  in 
Honor  of  Oberlin  Men 
who  Lost  their  Lives  in 
the  War 

Monday,  June  16 

9:30  a.  m.  Semi-Annual  Meeting, 
the  Board  of  Trustees 

9:30  a.  m.  Baseball,  Varsity  vs.  Al- 
umni 

3:00  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises 


6:00  p.  m.  Society  Reunions  and 
“Love  Feasts,”  the  Col- 
lege Literary  Societies 
7:30  p.  m.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  (Sec- 
ond Part) 

Tuesday,  June  17 

9:30  a.  m.  Special  Meeting  in  Cele- 
bration of  Victory  and 
Peace  and  Commemorat- 
ing the  Service  of  Ober- 
lin Men  and  Women  in 
the  War. 

3 to  8 p.  m.  Class  Reunions 
8:00  p.  m.  Alumni  Night.  Campus 
Illumination.  Alumni 
Parade.  President’s  Re- 
ception. Mass  Singing 

Wednesday,  June  18 

10:30  a.  m.  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. Commencement 
Address  by  President 
Henry  Churchill  King 
1:00  p.  m.  Alumni  Dinner 
7:30  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  Reunion 
Glee  Clubs 


WILFRED  COBB  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  College  wishes  to  acknowledge 
with  grateful  appreciation  the  gift  of 
.^1500,  in  Liberty  Bonds,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  K.  Barry  of  the  Faculty,  to  es- 
tablish the  Wilfred  Adgate  Cobb  Schol- 
arship in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

This  scholarship  is  established  in 
memory  of  Private  W.  A.  Cobb.  Head- 
quarters Company.  13th  Battalion,  Field 
Artillery,  a student  in  the  Conservatory 
1912-18,  classed  senior,  who  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country  September  30. 
1918,  when  the  “Ticonderoga”  was  sunk 
by  the  enemy. 
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The  Month  in  Athletics 


OHIO  STATE  35,  OBERLIN  24. 

Fresh  from  their  decisive  victory  over 
the  strong  Michigan  Aggies  team,  our 
fast  quintet  journeyed  to  Columbus  with 
high  hopes  of  defeating  State  on  their 
own  floor — an  accomplishment  that  last 
took  place  under  Capt.  Kalbfleisch  in 
1916.  The  team  put  up  a snappy  and 
creditable  showing,  but  not  quite  the 
equal  of  the  week  before.  Ohio  State’s 
two  guards,  Nemecek  and  Weltner, 
furnished  the  surprise  of  the  evening 
in  their  uncanny  shooting.  Oberlin 
passed  well  and  really  outplayed  State 
on  the  offense,  but  loose  guarding  cost 
us  this  much  sought  lor  game. 

OBERLIN  20,  OHIO  STATE  18. 

Due  to  the  quarantine  which  was 
placed  on  January  23rd,  the  Case  game 
which  was  scheduled  for  January  25th 
was  cancelled. 

Our  next  game  was  again  with  Ohio 
State — this  time  on  our  own  floor.  The 
close  of  two  weeks’  practice  found  the 
men  on  edge  for  revenge  and  they  were 
successful  in  administering  it,  though 
an  overtime  period  was  necessary. 
Oberlin  matched  State  in  every  depart- 
ment and  also  had  the  final  punch  to 
break  the  tie.  Henderson  and  Williams 
at  the  forwards  possess  weight  and  real 
skill' — a combination  which  is  rarely 
seen  on  Oberlin’s  basketball  teams. 
Frey  and  Hubbard  were  both  equal  to 
the  task  of  holding  State’s  forwards 
down  and  in  this  game  both  of  State’s 
guards  were  kept  from  scoring. 

The  half  ended  9-8  in  our  favor.  The 
second  half  was  even  faster,  with  the 
score  16-all,  as  the  gun  went  off.  In  the 
overtime  period  Ed  Howard  proved  him- 
self the  hero  by  caging  two  long  ones 
from  difiicult  angles. 

DENISON  30,  OBERLIN  20. 

When  a team  goes  to  Denison  it  goes 
to  win,  but  it  always  has  in  mind  the 
fact  that  Denison  is  a mighty  hard  prop- 
osition on  her  own  floor.  Oberlin  could 


not  break  the  seeming  hoo-doo  and  lost 
30-20.  The  only  spectacular  feature  of 
the  game  was  the  work  of  Sub-Center 
Bartel,  who  caged  four  baskets  in  as 
many  minutes  at  the  close  of  the  game. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  Ober- 
lin can  handle  Denison  in  Warner  Gym 
and  reverse  the  score. 

OBERLIN  30,  RESERVE  18. 

Reserve  practiced  on  the  big  "Y”  floor 
at  Cleveland  in  hopes  of  coping  with  the 
problem  of  our  size  floor.  They  seemed 
ready  for  a rough  game  and  were  not 
disappointed.  Oberlin  was  rather  slow 
in  getting  started  but  soon  was  playing 
Reserve  off  her  feet.  Landis  started 
the  game  for  Williams,  who  was  nursing 
a bad  leg.  He  was  our  offensive  lumin- 
ary, scoring  six  baskets.  Herb  Hender- 
son showed  that  he  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing used  to  a forward  position,  by  drop- 
ping in  three. 

In  the  second  half,  with  the  score 
22-10,  Oberlin  placed  nearly  an  entire 
new  team  on  the  floor  and  still  out- 
classed their  opponents. 

With  the  basketball  season  drawing 
to  a close,  Oberlin  is  getting  a strong 
combination  together — one  that  will  not 
be  broken  up  next  year  as  none  of  the 
regulars  are  seniors.  The  team  seems  now 
narrowed  down  to  Williams.  Landis  and 
Henderson  at  the  forwards,  Howard  at 
center  and  Frey  and  Hubbard  at  the 
guards.  Besides  these  six,  there  are 
four  men  that  have  already  won  their 
letters  in  basketball  and  are  ready  at  a 
minute’s  notice.  They  are  McGill,  Stel- 
ler,  Berthoff,  and  Millikan. 

L.  H.  GRAY,  ’19. 


A gift  of  .$100,000  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  erection  of  a building, 
preferably  an  administration  building, 
was  announced  on  December  17,  the 
donor  being  Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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News  of  the  Faculty 


Professor  H.  N.  Holmes  has  just  com- 
pleted “War  Problems  106”  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged  during  the  past  semes- 
ter. It  is  a gas  mask  problem  and  at 
Ihe  request  of  the  National  research 
council,  he  was  released  from  part  of 
his  teaching  in  order  to  do  this  work. 

John  Fisher  Peck  has  gone  to  Los 
jlngeles  to  remain  until  summer  and  pos- 
sibly longer.  He  will  be  for  some  time 
at  the  home  of  his  niece,  the  wife  of 
Hrnest  Chamberlain,  ’04,  who  is  in 
Prance  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 

C.  W.  Savage,  professor  of  physical 
education  and  director  of  athletics,  has 
gene  to  N.  Y.  to  aid  in  a campaign  for 
legislation  requiring  universal  physical 
education  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  U.  S.  His  work  will  be  conducted 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Playground 
Association,  Metropolitan  Tower,  New 
York  City. 

Herman  C.  Beyle  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  W.  M.  Burke, 
v/ho  has  gone  overseas  as  instructo'-  in 
the  “University  in  Khaki”  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Mr.  Beyle  received  his  A.  M.  from 
Chicago  University  and  has  taughc  in 
the  University  of  Fargo,  N.  D.  He 
comes  more  recently  from  an  officers’ 
training  school  where  he  received  the 
commission  of  second  lieutenant. 

Beatrice  Doerschuk,  absent  on  leave 
from  Oberlin  College,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  work  out  a program  for 
vocational  guidance  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


of  New  York  City  and  its  various 
branches. 

Dr.  Delphlne  Hanna  has  left  Oherlln 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  college  year  in 
her  home  in  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida. 


GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

’The  annual  home  concert  was  given 
by  the  College  Glee  Club  Saturday  even 
ing,  February  8.  The  club  appeared  In 
military  uniforms.  ’The  program  as  in 
former  years  offered  a great  variety  of 
entertainment  and  was  well  presented. 
The  more  serious  numbers  of  the  first 
part  were  of  a charming  type  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Mr.  Wirkler 
and  his  men,  who  this  year  appeared  in 
Oberlin  without  having  given  any  pre- 
vious public  presentation,  but  who  were 
unhampered  by  this  fact.  Mr.  Richey’s 
piano  solo  and  the  lighter  , humorous 
selections  intermingled  throughout  this 
group  were  also  happily  received. 

The  second  part  of  the  pro.gram, 
“ Reminiscences  of  the  Service  Around 
the  Campus,”  as  a whole  made  a less 
fortunate  impression. 

The  conclusion  of  the  entertainment, 
however,  was  an  effective  means  of  re- 
calling the  loyalty  of  the  audience.  The 
old  songs  were  sung  again,  “Sweet  Gen- 
evieve” and  “Carry  me  back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginny,”  and  the  rest  of  them  that  every 
one  wants  to  hear  every  year,  and  they 
were  sung  well.  The  concert  ended 
with  “Alma  Mater”  and  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.” 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  KEY  NUMBER 

If  the  key  number  opposite  your  name  on  the  envelope  in  which  this  copy 
was  mailed  to  you  is  14-1,  your  subscription  is  paid  to  October  1,1917;  if  it  is 
15-1,  it  is  paid  to  October  1,  1918;  if  16-1,  it  is  paid  to  October  1,  1919;  if  15-4,  to 
January  1,  1919;  etc. 

Name  
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1918-19  street  

$1.25 

is  enclosed  Town  State 
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OBERLIN  IN  THE  WAR 


Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

Enlisting  in  Boston  April  9,  I was 
sent  to  the  signal  school  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Four  weeks  of  school,  anothe." 
train  trip,  and  I was  practicing  life  boat 
drill  on  a British  transport,  a member 
of  a unit  which  had  been  training  all 
w inter. 

On  June  9 we  crossed  the  channel  and 
were  in  France.  And  then  came  ihe 
glorious  Fourth  of  July!  We  celebrated 
by  hiking  eighteen  miles  on  crowded 
roads  and  empty  stomachs  (but  with 
full  packs)  winding  up  a three  day 
march  into  Belgium.  Jerry  furnished 
the  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

On  August  14  our  Division  took  over 
the  section  of  trench  between  Mt.  Kem- 
mel  and  Ypres.  I was  stationed  in  the 
front  line,  with  two  other  fellows,  as  a 
buzzerphone  operator.  We  had  for  our 
station,  a small  opening  in  the  side  of  a 
trench.  I say  “trench,”  but,  in  reality, 
our  position  was  behind  a sort  of  bul- 
warks which  had  been  badly  shot  to 
pieces.  The  infantry  companies  were 
in  for  five  days  and  then  out  to  rest; 
but  as  there  were  not  enough  signal  men 
who  could  operate  a buzzer,  we  stuck  to 
our  post  for  twenty  days  and  twenty-one 
nights.  Two  days  before  we  were  re- 
lieved, our  boys  went  over  the  top  and 
gained  all  their  objectives. 

A few  hikes,  a ride  in  an  old  boxcar, 
a long  trip  in  a lorry  and  we  were  again 
under  shell  fire.  This  time  before  the 
Hindenburg  Line  near  Roisel.  I should 
like  to  give  some  description  of  the 
events  of  the  next  few  days  but  it  is  im- 
possible! Both  sides  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  positions,  and  were  prepar- 
ing for  a gigantic  struggle.  Going  into 
the  line,  we  passed  hundreds  of  can- 
non, big  and  scattered  in  tbe  rear,  and 
smaller  and  more  numerous  nearer  the 
front.  We  knew  that  our  objective  lay 
beyond  . the  famous  system  of  defense, 
but  for  several  days,  we  waited,  build- 
ing up  a better  line  of  communication 
and  making  preparations  to  go  forward. 
Night  and  day,  both  sides  put  down 


barrages  and  gas  in  an  attempt  to  hin- 
der preparations.  The  tanks  were  mob- 
ilized and  camouflaged,  and  everything 
was  put  in  readiness. 

The  famous  zero  hour  came  early  Sun- 
day morning,  September  29  and  the  big 
“stunt”-  was  on. 

All  the  thrills  and  horrors  of  war 
were  crowded  into  the  next  few  hours 
and  I shall  make  no  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them.  Aided  by  a heavy  smoke 
and  mist,  Australian  artillery,  tanks,  and 
aeroplanes,  our  infantry  was  able  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  a system  of 
trenches  and  barbwire  entanglements 
through  which  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  human  beings  to  pass. 

We  followed  the  infantry  into  the 
blinding  smoke,  through  gaps  made  by 
the  tanks  and  in  and  out  of  the  trenches 
while  machine  gun  bullets  whistled 
about  our  ears  and  exploding  shells 
threatened  to  annihilate  us.  Finally, 
we  established  our  station  in  the  third 
main  trench,  just  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Bellicourt.  The  Germans  had  left  in 
a hurry;  and  in  one  dugout  I found  cof- 
fee still  warm. 

After  this  excitement  we  expected  a 
rest;  for  we  were  badly  shot  to  pieces. 
But  after  a few  days  in  reserve,  we 
were  in  again,  this  time  taking  several 
small  woods,  Busigny  and  several  vil- 
lages. 

I have  purposely  neglected  to  give  any 
of  the  horrible  details.  It  would  be  well 
if  they  could  be  forgotten!  Tbe  com- 
pany with  which  I came  out  of  the  line, 
went  in  at  Ypres  with  250  men,  received 
replacement  after  their  losses  there  and 
came  out  at  St.  Souplet  with  -thirty  men 
and  one  officer.  Some  companies  fared 
even  worse  than  this.  Why  I was  al- 
lowed to  live,  I do  not  know,  but,  I as- 
sure you,  I am  mighty  thankful  that  I 
am  alive,  and  I hope  to  be  of  some  use. 
to  society. 

FLOYD  S.  GOVE,  T7 
Co.  C.,  105th  Fid.  Slg.  B’n., 
Old  Hickory  (30th)  Div. 

St.  Mars,  France,  Dec.  31. 
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Concerning  “Red”  Hudson 
(Written  to  Laurence  Wyly) 

I have  received  your  request  for  some 
Information  about  Henry  Hudson  and 
am  glad  to  give  you  what  little  I have. 

Red  joined  the  22nd.  Aero  Squadron 
August  27,  1918,  when  it  first  operated 
with  the  Americans  on  the  Toul  Sector. 
The  squadron  used  the  French  Spad. 

About  the  middle  of  October  when  we 
were  operating  between  the  Argonne  and 
Verdun  he  was  lost.  Seven  of  us  were 
on  a patrol  at  about  2000  metres.  There 
was  a misty  ceiling  just  a couple  of 
hundred  metres  above  us  from  which 
twelve  Fokkers  dove  down  and  surprised 
us.  A short  dog  fight  ensued  during 
which  one  spad  was  seen  to  go  down  and 
crash  and  Red  failed  to  return  with  the 
patrol  so  it  was  he  who  crashed. 

He  had  two  or  three  victories  to  his 
credit  and  had  always  been  an  aggres- 
sive flyer.  His  loss  was  greatly  felt 
In  the  squadron  because  of  his  populari- 
ty with  both  the  pilots  and  enlisted  men. 

Norman  M.  Hulings 
22  Aero  Squadron 
(114  Moran  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa.) 

December  2i,  1918. 


(A  transcript  of  the  citation  concern- 
ing James  V.  Polacek,  ’15.) 

“The  Yankee  Dm.sioN” 
Discipline  and  Stout  Hearts 
2nd.  Lieut.  James  V.  Polacek 
I have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
reports  of  your  regimental  commander 
and  brigade  commander  regarding  your 
gallant  conduct  and  devotion  to  duty  in 
the  field  on 

July  23,  1918,  capturing  enemy  ma- 
chine-gun single  handed  in  face  of 
heavy  fire. 

Trugny— 2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 
and  have  ordered  your  name  and  deed 
to  be  entered  in  the  record  of  the  Yankee 
Division. 

C.  R.  Edward.s, 
Major  General  Commanding 
26th  Division. 


A Letter  from  France 
The  following  Is  from  a private  letter 
written  by  James  J.  Polacek,  '15,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  not 


many  weeks  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  The  letter  is  written  from 
France. 

"Here  we  are  in  a little  town  just 
across  the  border  from  Switzerland. 
Bellegard  outdid  Itself  in  its  little  ova- 
tion to  us  today.  If  they  don’t  leave  off 
‘kidding’  us  we  may  really  think  we  arc 
somebody.  There  has  been  quite  a deal 
of  grippe  in  Europe.  Hence  all  gather- 
ings for  the  returning  soldiers  have  been 
forbidden.  I suppose  that  this  is  partly 
due  also  to  the  conditions  both  real  and 
supposed  as  to  what  grippe  has  done  in 
Germany.  Despite  the  restriction,  the 
mayor  accompanied  by  a captain  and 
many  ladies,  came  to  pay  our  sidetracked 
train  a visit  this  afternoon.  I was 
official  interpreter  for  the  occasion.  We 
reached  Bellegard  last  night  at  about 
two.  Our  people  must  have  stored  up  a 
lot  of  pity  for  us — it  was  a Red  Cross 
train  that  met  us.  They  were  a little  dis- 
appointed not  to  see  a lot  of  emaciated 
heroes,  as  for  the  most  part,  we  are 
a pretty  lively  bunch.  Our  return  thus 
far  has  been  a joyous  one.  At  Zurich 
the  Swiss  Red  Cross  had  a welcome  for 
us  (a  read  tangible  one)  in  the  form  of 
rice  and  chicken.  At  Berne  our  own 
Red  Cross  met  us.  Like  everything 
American  it  simply  gushed  over  in  mun- 
ificence. Lausanne  at  about  8 o’clock  in 
the  evening  next  greeted  us  liberally.  T 
think  Geneva’s  welcome  would  have 
touched  you.  It  was  midnight  when  we 
reached  that  place  and  I believe  that  to 
a man  (every  little  one  too)  were  out. 
Geneva  is  in  the  French  part  of  Switzer- 
land and  it  is  distinctly  French,  too. 
We  leave  here  at  6 tonight  and  go  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyon.  Af- 
ter that  there  are  many  conjectures. 
Some  think  it  will  be  further  service  and 
some  think  homes.  T know  what  I 
wish.” 

Nevertheles.s,  he  was  put  back  into 
service  with  his  old  unit,  Co.  C.  102  In- 
fantry of  the  26th  Division. 

On  January  10  he  wrote — "These  are 
busy  times — more  so  it  seems  even  than 
when  at  the  front.  I am  on  a.  board 
whose  task  it  is  to  audit  aii  company 
councii  books.” 

He  had  the  good  fortune  on  January 
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14  of  being  present  at  the  decoration  of 
his  battalion  by  Marshall  Petain  for 
its  work  in  the  St.  Mihiel  sector.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  palm  at  the  same  time. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Gerrish 

From  V.  W.  Gerrish,  ’17,  with  the 
Oberlin  Ambulance  Unit  in  Italy. 

"Last  month  the  Octette  went  to  Milan, 
Italy’s  music  center,  and  a very  modern 
city.  While  there  for  two  weeks  we 
made  about  25  records  tor  a phonograph 
company.  We  also  participated  in  a tew 
concert.s  in  and  around  Milan  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

“Just  note  that  Scala  program  which 
I am  enclosing.  If  you  know  anything 
about  the  Scala  Theatre  at  Milan,  Italy, 
you  will  know  that  high  class  artists  de- 
sire to  pay  to  sing  there,  for  it  means  so 
much  for  their  reputation.  It  was  a 
great  opportunity  and  we  got  a good 
hand.  We  have  only  heard  the  proofs  of 
our  records,  but  they  were  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations, and  so  I am  planning  on  big 
things  for  America,  and  so  you  can  all 
have  a chance  to  buy  some.  We  are  to 
have  a special  catalog,  etc. 

“A  record  such  as  "Alma  Mater”  on 
one  side  and  "Wake  the  Echo”  on  the 
other  ought  to  sell  well  among  Oberlin- 
ites.  Also  some  of  the  old  Glee  Club 
songs  which  you  have  heard  us  sing  and 
some  new  ones  which  you  have  not  heard. 
The  enclosed  poster  ought  to  show  you 
all  how  we  are  advertising  the  old 
school.” 


Alumni  in  the  Service 

’82. — Paul  D.  Cravath,  who  has  been 
in  Prance  or  England  during  most  of 
the  period  of  the  war  in  the  service  of 
the  American  government,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  British 
bar  as  a mark  of  appreciation  for  work 
performed.  A writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  speaks  of  the  significance 


of  the  honor  and  of  some  of  the  odd 
customs  connected  with  it. 

’85 — Announcement  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary that  Homer  H.  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land had  been  named  legal  adviser  of  .a 
commission  appointed  by  the  government 
to  take  charge  of  salvage  and  return  of 
the  great  volume  of  American  property 
now  in  Europe. 

’93 — Miles  E.  Marsh  of  Berea,  Ky.,  be- 
gan Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  January  at 
Boiling  Field,  near  Anacostia,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

’93 — Dr.  George  Gill  has  returned  from 
Camp  Lee.  Virginia,  where  he  served  six 
months  in  the  head-surgery  department 
of  the  base  hospital.  Ho  has  resumed 
his  practice  in  Elyria,  800  Lorain  Coun- 
ty Bank  building. 

'98 — J.  D.  Yocom  has  been  appointed 
by  the  government  to  have  charge  of  a 
business  college  for  U.  S.  soldiers  at 
Camp  Sherman  and  has  begun  his  work. 

’99 — Addison  W.  Fisher  is  director  and 
divisional  secretary  in  the  Ardeche  leave 
area.  His  official  address  is  Vals-les- 
Bains,  Ardeche,  Prance.  The  great  ca- 
sino at  Vais  and  the  beautiful  grounds 
surrounding  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  on 
leave. 

”99 — Dr.  Clarence  E.  Simpson  of  De- 
troit writes  from  Camp  Sevier.  S.  C., 
where  he  was  then  located  as  a captain 
of  the  United  States  medical  corps. 
“I’ve  just  been  reading  the  January  num- 
ber. especially  the  record  of  the  Oberlin 
ambulance  unit  in  Italy,”  Capt.  Simpson 
says.  “How  I envy  those  boys.  My  own 
part  in  this  scrap  is  decidedly  tame.  I 
was  attached  to  an  overseas  base  hospi- 
tal and  we  were  all  ready  to  start  when 
the  end  came.  I find  it  hard  to  forgive 
the  kaiser!” 

’04 — Arthur  H.  Hope,  pastor  of  Em- 
manuel Congregational  Church,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  is  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war 
work  secretary  at  Eagle  Hut.  London. 

Cons.  ’06 — Florence  A.  Beckwith  sailed 
for  France  and  England  in  January  as 
an  entertainer. 
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'07— Edward  T.  Heald  reached  Petro- 
grad  early  in  September,  1916,  for  work 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  In  De- 
cember he  assumed  charge  of  the  Petro- 
grad  office.  After  Dr.  Mott’s  visit  with 
the  commission,  work  was  started  for 
the  Russian  soldiers  themselves.  Mr. 
Heald  was  sent  to  Minsk  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Connaughey,  ’08,  for  this  work,  and  later 
to  Kiev  where  he  had  charge  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  the  Ukraine  as  well  as 
that  in  Kiev  itself.  The  work  for  the 
Czecho-Slavs  started  here;  later  he  con- 
tinued work  for  them  in  Vladiovostok 
and  became  largely  responsible  for  the 
canteen  work  in  Siberia.  'This  was 
largely  for  the  Czechs  as  the  Americans 
came  into  the  country  well  fitted  out. 
In  November,  1918,  he  went  to  Omsk  to 
assume  charge  of  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
west  of  Irkutsk. 

’10 — Luke  Smith  Brickley  has  been 
chief  pharmacist’s  mate  on  U.  S.  S.  Vo  i 
Steuben  since  1917. 

’10 — Edith  Metcalf,  in  a recent  cable 
message  deciared  her  intention  to  leave 
Paris  February  1,  via  Rome  for  Red 
Cross  work  in  Palestine. 

’10 — Flora  Lucy  Scott,  who  had  received 
overseas  orders  as  a reconstruction  aide, 
was  detained  at  her  point  of  embarkation 
by  an  order  from  General  Persbing  re- 
questing that  all  reconstruction  aides  be 
kept  in  this  country.  She  is  now  at  Base 
Hospital,  Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  and  is  at 
the  head  of  the  physic-therapy  unit  there. 

’ll — Edith  S.  Aykroyd  moved  to  Bour- 
ges  from  Paris  with  the  British  W.  A. 
A.  C.  S.  in  September. 

’ll — Irene  May  Raber  has  charge  of 
nurses’  club  work  at  Base  Hospital  62, 
France.  She  expects  to  carry  on  recre- 
ation work  with  French  girls  after  the 
nurses  leave. 

’ll — Aaron  L.  Mercer  is  a captain  in 
the  ordnance  department.  On  January 
4,  1919,  he  was  designated  chief,  stores 
and  scrap  .section.  Captain  Mercer  will 
cooperate  with  Col.  C.  H.  Tenney,  chair- 
man of  the  salvage  board,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  tho  sales  of  surplus  ma- 
terials and  scrap. 

’12— Alfred  J.  Barnard,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  was  at  the 
front  at  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne, 
at  St.  Mlhiel  and  in  the  Verdun  offen- 


sive. His  address  after  February  16  will 
be  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

’12,  Cons. — Margaret  Whipple,  who 
taught  in  the  Conservatory  and  who  has 
for  some  time  been  overseas  in  Red  Cross 
work,  is  now  stationed  at  Brest. 

’12 — Lawrence  MacDanieis  and  Frances 
Cochran  MacDanieis  have  contracted  to 
go  with  the  reiief  and  reconstruction 
party  into  the  near  east  for  a year.  It 
is  probable  they  will  be  stationed  at 
Beirut  where  he  will  carry  on  work  in 
agriculture. 

’12 — Hugh  Cameron  was  on  the  Cha- 
teau-Thlerry  front  with  the  56  coast  ar- 
tillery regiment  from  August  15  tili  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  later  in  the  Argonne-Meuse 
offensive.  He  arrived  in  Hoboken  Jan- 
uary 18. 

’13 — Helen  Belknap  is  a canteen  work- 
er in  France. 

’13 — Marjorie  E.  Hamiiton  is  near  Bor- 
deaux under  the  Red  Cross. 

’14 — Lieut.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott  is  now 
stationed  at  Rimancourt,  near  Chaumont, 
France.  His  address  is  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital 133,  A.  E.  F.,  via  N.  Y. 

’14 — Edna  P.  Moss  is  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Le  Mans,  Prance.  Her  address 
is  12  Rue  d’Aguesseau,  Paris. 

’14 — Luther  H.  Gulick  has  received  his 
discharge  from  the  statistical  branch  of 
the  service  and  is  with  the  bureau  of 
municipal  research,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

’14 — Lieut.  Edmund  Leonard  has  ar- 
rived in  Oberlln  after  many  thrilling 
experiences  overseas.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  and  held  until  the  armistice 
was  signed.  He  plans  to  return  to  Chi- 
cago where  he  was  in  business  before 
his  enlistment. 

’15 — Samuel  G.  Kurtz  is  in  the  medical 
supply  department  of  the  third  army  at 
Coblenz. 

’15 — Madge  Alice  Ward  has  sailed  for 
Prance  to  enter  overseas  work  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Before  sailing  she  spent 
two  weeks  in  New  York  working  in  can- 
teens and  attending  the  conferences  at 
Barnard  College  arranged  for  overseas 
workers. 

’ie_Carver  Wolfe  has  made  one  trip 
to  Europe  as  ship’s  paymaster  and  is 
now  on  a troop  ship  and  expects  to  make 
a trip  every  month. 

’16— Louis  I.  Wolfe  has  been  under 
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bombardment  in  air  raids  and  bas  seen 
a great  deal  of  actual  fighting.  He  has 
lately  been  In  this  country  but  is  now 
on  his  way  back  to  Europe. 

"16 — Edgar  W.  King  of  the  Medical  de- 
partment of  the  regular  army  is  in  Ger- 
many. 

"16 — First  Lieut.  Charles  S.  Smith.  Jr., 
is  in  France  with  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. At  the  FYench  signal  school  he 
made  an  average  of  98.3,  the  highest  av- 
erage made  by  any  officer  who  had  at- 
tended the  school. 

"16 — Paul  D.  Williams  is  now  stationed 
at  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif.  He  is 
in  the  aviation  service  and  is  flying  daily. 
He  expects  to  remain  in  the  service  sev- 
eral months  longer. 

’17 — Emma  M.  Krause  is  employed  in 
the  war  department,  in  the  purchase, 
storage  and  traffic  division.  Her  ad- 
dress is  127  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

’17 — Carl  Compton  and  his  wife  are 
both  in  Red  Cross  work  in  Russia.  The 
last  letter  received  from  them  was  sent 
from  Omsk,  Siberia. 

’17 — John  M.  Hoar,  who  served  aboard 
the  U.  S.  S.  Canonicus,  has  been  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  is  on  duty 
on  a receiving  ship  at  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

’17 — Norman  Hill  is  at  Coblenz,  Ger- 
many, with  the  army  of  occupation. 

’18 — Wilford  E.  Kaufman,  who  wa.s 
taken  prisoner  September  5.  was  re- 
leased from  the  prison  in  Baden  in  De- 
cember, and  is  slated  for  home-coming 
about  March  5. 

Undergraduates  in  Service 

Ex-’18 — Joseph  F.  Sefi,  in  service  in  the 
front  line  trenches,  was  gassed  and  as 
a result  was  blind  for  a number  of 
days.  He  has  recovered  and  is  now  in 
service. 

Ex-’18 — Arthur  Wright  Jones,  Heavy 
Field  Artillery,  is  with  the  32  Division, 
Army  of  occupation. 

Ex-’18 — Charles  F.  Steinhoff,  who  went 
to  France  with  the  Lakeside  unit,  is 
stationed  near  Rouen. 

Ex-19 — Maurice  P.  Marks,  after  re- 
covering from  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis, left  St.  Nazalre  for  the  U.  S.  De- 
cember 18,  and  was  mustered  out  of 


service  January  29.  He  was  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  received  a citation  for  the 
St.  Mihiel  drive. 

Ex-’19 — Sergeant  John  Milton  Allen 
was  in  the  Alsace  trenches  and  the  Chat- 
eau-Thierry  and  Argonne  Forest  drives. 
He  has  received  his  discharge  and  will 
probably  return  to  college  in  September, 

Ex-’19 — Paul  Andrew  Wilson  was  se- 
verely gassed  at  Mer  sur  Alliers  near 
Nevers.  He  recovered  and  is  fit  for  act- 
ive service. 

Ex-’19 — Wilson  B.  Dascomb  went  to 
Prance  with  the  motor  safety  train.  He 
is  at  present  following  the  troops  of  oc- 
cupation into  Germany. 

Ex-’20 — Wallace  Robert  Bostwick  was 
refused  service  in  the  American  army 
but  was  received  by  the  French.  He 
was  about  to  receive  a commission, 
when  he  fell  and  when  last  hoard  from 
was  still  at  Fontainebleau  recovering 
from  his  injuries. 

Cons. — Leo  C.  Holden,  after  his  re- 
turn from  France,  was  in  a hospital  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  His  present  address 
is  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Ex-’17 — Amos  N.  Wilder  has  received 
the  French  war  cross  and  citation  for 
Monastir  service. 

Henry  Bushnell  Merkle  went  to  France 
in  June,  1918.  He  was  a sharpshooter  in 
the  twenty-sixth  division  and  was  in 
active  service  at  the  front  from  July  1 
until  sometime  in  October.  He  was  in  a 
hospital  for  six  weeks  and  is  now  in  a 
rest  camp  awaiting  return  to  his  regi- 
ment. 

Lynds  Leo  Jones  has  been  on  the  U. 
S.  S.  Stevens,  which  was  sent  from  this 
country  to  Brest  and  Queenstown,  and 
after  doing  convoy  service  on  that  side 
for  some  time  was  returned  to  Boston 
December  29,  In  the  building  of  this 
ship,  Mr,  Jones  was  inspector  of  elec- 
trical machines  and  appliances. 

George  W.  Hall  has  been  in  continued 
service  since  June,  ’17.  When  last  heard 
from  he  was  in  Alsace  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhine  attached  to  a French  di- 
vision of  occupation. 

Walter  S.  Bryan,  acting  associate  pro- 
fessor of  German,  1915-16,  is  now  in  Ber- 
lin. He  was  sent  to  the  Vosges  and  was 
with  the  first  army  at  Verdun. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


Oberlin  Reunion  in  Minneapolis 

Nearly  100  Oberlin  alumni  enjoyed 
the  best  party  ever  put  on  in  Minneapo- 
lis. It  was  held  January  13th  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Andrews,  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Francis  Andrews,  ’07. 
After  singing  several  Oberlin  songs 
under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Mr. 
Mueller,  Mrs.  Koeler  sang  two  charming 
songs  with  violin  obligato  played  by 
Mrs.  Soleather.  Mr.  Bohn  told  us  of 
Oberlin  during  the  period  of  the  war  in 
his  own  interesting  way,  and  later  each 
of  us  enjoyed  meeting  him  personally. 
After  refreshments  were  served  the 
young  and  old  were  invited  to  adjourn 
to  the  amusement  room  on  the  third 
floor  to  dance,  and  we  all  showed  that 
not  all  our  education  had  been  received 
at  Oberlin.  Officers  for  the  new  year 
were  chosen — President,  Mr.  Ines  Lin- 
guist, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cy 
Young,  ’13. 

A few  days  later  the  men  of  the  As- 
sociation gave  a dinner  at  the  Athletic 
Club  in  honor  of  Howard  Strong,  ’02, 
who  left  Minneapolis  February  1 to  live 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oberlin  Reunion  at  Berea  College 

The  Oberlin  alumni  of  Berea  were  en- 
tertained on  January  20  at  the  home  of 
Professor  John  Franklin  Smith.  The 
evening  was  spent  with  music  and  rem- 
iniscences. The  guests  were  President 
and  Mrs.  Frost,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin- 
dale,  Miss  Martindale,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
H.  Roberts,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cowley,  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Dean,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Marsh,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Dudley,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Raine,  Lieut. 
Forrester  Raine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Hart,  Ellen  Raymond,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Rigby,  Fay  Fessenden,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Meade. 


>72 — Theodore  B.  Burton  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York,  in  January,  and 
was  made  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 


’72,  ’76  Sem. — E.  A.  Paddock,  presi- 
dent of  the  Idaho  Industrial  Institute  at 
Weiser,  Idaho,  was  in  Oberlin  recently. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  to 
look  after  a bequest  left  the  Institute 
by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

’78 — A pamphlet  giving  a report  of 
the  work  of  the  West  Central  Africa 
Mission  has  been  received  recently. 
Wesley  Stover  continues  his  work  at 
Bailundu  Station,  Angola. 

’78 — Wilder  S.  Metcalf  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  is  serving  his  second  term  in 
the  state  senate.  He  recently  intro- 
duced a bill  to  create  a memorial  tree 
commission,  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  state  forester  and  the  president  of 
the  Kansas  federation  of  women’s 
clubs.  He  has  also  been  appointed  to 
prepare  a permanent  record  of  the  mili- 
tary services  of  the  men  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  church  in  the  Spanish- 
Amerlcan  and  Great  European  wars. 

’88  Cons. — Helen  Fuller  Munger  vis- 
ited friends  in  Oberlin  and  attended  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  concert.  Mrs. 
Monger’s  home  is  in  Duluth. 

’89 — William  M.  Garfield  in  in  busi- 
ness at  228  South  Michigan  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

’89  Sem. — Herbert  0.  Allen  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Sheldon,  Iowa. 

’91  Cons. — At  Wanamakers’,  New 
York  City,  a music  test  was  given  Feb- 
ruary 2 by  the  pupils  of  Maude  Tucker 
Doolittle.  These  students  develop  mu- 
sic by  the  Effa  Ellis  Perfleld  pedagogy, 
based  on  inner  feeling,  reasoning  and 
drill  through  ear,  eye,  and  touch. 

>93 — ^Dr.  Walter  Vose  Gulick  now  has 
an  office  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  508  Cobb 
Building. 

’93— Rev.  Merle  A.  Breed  and  Mrs. 
Breed  have  left  Stuart,  Iowa,  and  are 
now  living  at  314  South  West  St.,  Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 

>96— Benjamin  F.  Stanton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  at  Alliance, 
O.,  addressed  the  students  of  Mt.  Union 
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college  in  chapel  recently  on  “The  Cry 
of  the  Near-East.” 

’98 — Lenora  M.  Cross  is  taking  a 
winter  vacation  from  her  Cleveland 
library  work  by  spending  two  or  three 
months  with  friends  at  Daytona  and 
Crescent  City,  Florida. 

'98 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Snyder  and  son, 
Gordon,  are  living  at  276  Bedford  Ave., 
Mt.  A^rnon,  New  York. 

'00 — Deforest  Boe,  superintendent  of 
the  rolling  mills  at  Peoria.  111.,  has  been 
visiting  at  his  former  home  in  Elyria 
recently. 

'01 — Edwin  W.  Brouse,  with  A.  H. 
Commins,  Amos  H.  Englebeck  and  C. 
Blake  McDowell  have  formed  a partner- 
ship for  the  general  practice  of  law, 
with  offices  at  408-414  Central  Savings 
and  Trust  Building,  Akron. 

’03 — Dahl  B.  Cooper  was  elected  judge 
of  the  common  pleas  of  Mahoning  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  November  and  took  his 
place  on  the  bench  in  January.  Under 
his  special  charge  will  be  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations. 

’03,  ’02 — The  address  of  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Lightner  is  R.  F.  D.,  Box  106,  North 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

’04 — S.  Erwina  Tucker  is  in  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  1305  Walnut 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

’05 — Isaac  S.  Metcalf  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  publicity  firm  of 
Henderson,  Metcalf  & Jappe  and  is  now 
doing  advertising  writing  for  the  Fran- 
cis R.  Morrison  Co.  of  Cleveland. 

’06 — The  address  of  Faith  Parmelee 
is  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Rangoon,  India. 

’08 — Albert  Edward  Chamberlain  has 
been  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  at 
Nitro.  W.  Va..  for  the  past  two  months. 
He  has  just  been  called  to  Brooklyn  as 
industrial  religious  work  director  of 
Brooklyn.  His  work  will  take  in  the 
Bu.sh  Terminal  region,  and  includes  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yards,  shipping  and  mun- 
ition works,  where  there  are  about  50,- 
000  men  employed.  He  had  previously 
been  pastor  for  four  years  at  Florida, 
N.  Y. 

’09 — The  address  of  Albert  L.  Pasbek- 
has  been  changed  from  Newark,  N.  J..  to 
137  Livingston  Ave.,  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the 


Hardman  Rubber  Company  to  the  latter 
city.  Mr.  Hardman  is  vice-i>resident 
and  production  manager  of  the  corpor- 
ation. 

’10 — Hornel  N.  Hart  received  and 
holds  his  certificate  tor  a second  lieu- 
tenant’s commission,  but  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  commission,  and  has  returned 
to  his  former  position  with  the  Helen 
Trounstine  Foundation,  and  has  since 
been  appointed  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  City  Club,  part  time. 
He  is  qualified  for  this  position  by  his 
successful  experience  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Milwaukee  City  Club. 

’10 — Rhoda  E.  McCulloch,  editor  of  the 
Association  Monthly,  sailed  for  England 
the  last  of  January.  She  is  one  of  two 
secretaries  sent  by  the  national  board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  get  in  touch  with 
English  currents  of  thought,  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  young  woman  in  the 
changed  world  of  today.  She  will  also 
visit  English  publishers  and  writers  as 
a representative  of  the  woman’s  press. 

’ll,  ’12 — Helen  Morrison  Riggs  has 
gone  to  Roswell,  N.  M.,  to  join  her  hus- 
band, Lieut.  Riggs,  recently  discharged 
from  military  service.  He  is  to  be  in 
business  in  Roswell. 

’ll,  ’13 — Glen  C.  Gray  and  Margaret 
Cockroft  Gray  are  living  in  Duchesne, 
Utah.  Mr.  Gray  is  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Duchesne. 

’12 — Alan  Miller  and  Marjorie  Lead- 
ingham  Miller,  with  their  son,  Ned,  are 
living  at  401  South  Second  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Miller  is  district 
salesman  for  the  Travellers  Insurance 
Company. 

’13 — The  address  of  Beth  Peck  Lin- 
coln (Mrs.  Elliott  C.)  is  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington. 

’13,  ’14,  ’15  Cons. — Lucile  Brown 
Ketcham,  Grace  Thomson,  and  D’Etta 
Brown  Dodge  are  playing  twice  a week 
in  government  hospitals,  for  the  wound- 
ed soldiers,  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Ketcham  is  a pupil  of  Hans  Letz 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  Her  ad- 
dress is  405  West  118th  St.  Mrs.  Dodge 
is  studying  with  Willem  Willeke,  and 
Miss  Thomson  under  Frank  LaForge. 

’14 — Almon  Payne  is  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Mt.  Pieasant  (Mich.)  Times. 
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He  visited  friends  in  Oberlin  recently. 

’14 — There  has  recently  been  submit- 
ted the  annual  staff  report  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Milwaukee  citizens’  bureau 
of  municipal  efficiency  by  Harold  L. 
Henderson,  acting  director  of  that 
bureau. 

’14— Amy  E.  Hale  has  left  the  army 
laboratory  work  at  Camp  Devens,  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  which  she  was  connect- 
ed and  is  now  secretary  to  Dr.  Robbins 
of  Boston.  She  is  doing  both  his  lab- 
oratory and  secretarial  work. 

’14 — A.  T.  Arends  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  high  school  at  Fargo,  N. 
D.  His  address  is  109  Ninth  St.,  S. 

’15  Mary  Louise  Fobes  Boice  and 
her  husband  are  now  located  at  Eugene, 
Oregon,  where  Mr.  Boise  is  district  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretary  for  Southwestern 
Oregon.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
engaged  in  war  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at 
Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  and  also  among  the 
soldier  loggers. 

’15 — Martin  H.  Dodge,  before  leaving 
Columbia  University  last  June  for  mili- 
tary service  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, completed  his  work  for  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  political  science. 
Because  of  organic  heart  trouble  he 
was  unable  to  continue  in  the  military 
service  and  returned  to  New  York  to 
accept  a position  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  industrial  bureau  of  the  mer- 
chants’ association.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  work 
for  the  War  Industries  Board  whose 
local  office  was  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  merchants’  association. 
Dr.  Dodge’s  address  is  609  West  127th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

’16  Sem. — ^Ralph  B.  Colson  is  student 
secretary  of  the  Wuchang  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Province  of  Hupeh,  China. 

’16 — E.  T.  Thomas  is  a teacher  in  the 
Shaker  Heights  village  school,  Cleve- 
land, His  address  is  3093  Warrington 
Rd. 

’16 — J.  A,  Humphreys,  who  was  en- 
gaged the  past  year  in  war  work  at  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  IJ.  S.  em- 
ployment service  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  recently  returned  to  his  former  po- 
sition in  the  Oberlin  college  offices  as 


secretary  to  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

’17 — Paul  H.  Langdon  is  on  the  sales 
force  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  He 
has  been  placed  for  six  months  at  the 
company’s  great  plant  at  Baltimore  to 
study  the  scientific  end  of  the  produc- 
tion. 

’17 — Uarda  Evans  is  teaching  for  the 
second  year  in  the  high  school  at  Mon- 
doir,  Wisconsin. 

’18 — Esther  E.  Towne  is  a stenograph- 
er with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  8109 
Whitethorn  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

’18 — Geraldine  Hamilton  is  with  the 
Owens  Bottle  Machine  Co.,  1401  Nichols 
Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

’06 — The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Geraldine  Burr  to  Lieut.  W. 
Thurman  Lawson,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort  De 
Russy.  She  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
McKinley  high  school,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


MARRIAGES 

’07 — William  Carlisle  Gaddis  to  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Newell,  West  Carrollton,  De- 
cember 31.  Mr.  Gaddis’  work  is  in  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

’07 — Florence  H.  Murphy  to  Charles 
Arthur  Crabbe,  August  17,  1918.  Their 
address  is  153  155th  street,  Harvey,  111. 


BIRTHS 

’ll — To  Dr.  Robert  Eugene  Cushman 
and  Clarissa  Fairchild  Cushman,  a son, 
Robert  Fairchild  Cushman,  November 
28,  at  Urbana,  111. 

’13 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Haigh 
Fisher  of  No.  23-A  Bluff,  Yokohama, 
Japan,  a son,  William  Haigh,  December 
31,  1918.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  missionary  work 
under  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 

’13— To  John  S.  and  Edna  Worley  Ap- 
plegate, a son,  James  Worley  Apple- 
gate,  December  9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’14— To  Dr.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott  and 
Helen  Work  Scott,  August  22,  1918,  a 
son,  William  Johnston  Scott. 

’14,  ex-’16— To  Theodore  O.  Wedel  and 
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Elizabeth  Ewert  W’edel,  a son,  Theodore 
Carl  Wedel,  January  7,  at  Mountain 
Lake,  Minn.  Mr.  Wedel  was  in  mili- 
tary service  as  second  lieutenant  and 
was  stationed  last  at  Fort  MacArthur, 
Calif. 

’14 — To  Harry  L.  Ferris  and  Florence 


Kissell  Ferris,  a daughter,  Betty  Mar- 
garet, February  11,  1919. 

’16 — To  Ross  Marvin  and  Doris  Wood 
Marvin,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann.  The 
last  of  December  Mr.  Marvin  was  still 
with  the  Oberlin  ambulance  unit  in 
Italy. 


Deaths 


Lester  Buckingham  Kinney,  ’47. 

Lester  B.  Kinney,  who  was  the  old- 
est living  graduate  of  Oberlin  College, 
died  at  Chemung,  Bl.,  December  4,  of 
old  age.  He  lived  in  Oberlin  for  twenty- 
one  years,  but  later  was  in  the  real  es- 
tate business  at  Lawrence,  Bl.,  and  at 
Chemung. 

James  H.  Piles,  ’66 

The  death  of  James  H.  Piles  occured  at 
736  South  Limestone  Avenue,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  October  13.  He  was  once 
a member  of  the  Mississippi  legislature 
and  for  many  years  practiced  law. 

Levi  F.  Bickford.  ’68,  ’71  Sem. 

Dr  Levi  F.  Bickford  died  at  his  home 
in  Highland  Park,  Calif.,  January  26, 
aged  78.  He  served  during  the  last  five 
months  of  the  Civil  war.  enlisting  from 
Wheaton  College.  He  was  for  a number 
of  years  a professor  at  the  Daniel  Baker 
College,  Brownwood,  Texas.  He  has 
filled  pastorates  in  leading  churches  and 
was  a member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pres- 
bytery. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
four  children. 

Sarah  McKinney  Ha.serot,  ’88. 

Sarah  McKinney,  wife  of  F.  H.  Haserot. 
died  suddenly  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
February  12.  Her  funeral  was  from  her 
date  residence.  1786  Crawford  Road, 
Cleveland.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band and  four  children. 

CELE.STINE  Rice.  ’01. 

It  has  been  learned  that  Celestine  Rice, 
of  whose  death  a brief  mention  was  made 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine,  died 
very  suddenly  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
New  York.  July  16.  of  uremic  poisoning 
caused  by  a chronic  condition.  She  was 
taking  a course  at  the  summer  session 
of  Columbia  University.  She  w'as  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of 
science  in  the  high  schools  of  the  U.  S. 
and  had  done  effective  service  in  her 
schools  as  dramatic  coach.  She  had  ex- 


pected to  return  in  the  fall  to  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  high 
school.  Before  going  to  Lincoln  she  had 
taught  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Eleanor  Taymr  Dulmaoe,  ’10. 

Eleanor  Taylor  Dulmage,  wife  of  Har- 
lan Dulmage,  ’10,  died  of  pneumonia  fol- 
lowing influenza  at  Suburban  Hospital, 
Bellevue,  Pa.,  December  2,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  eight  days.  A son  tour  years 
old,  husband,  sister,  and  her  parents  sur- 
vive her. 

Ollie  Richmond  Nance,  ’10 

Ollie  Richmond  Nance,  wife  of  Ross 
A.  Nance,  died  at  Petersburg,  IB.,  De- 
cember 27.  Her  husband  and  an  in- 
fant daughter  survive  her. 

Homer  Kerr,  ’12 

Homer  Kerr  died  at  Youngstown  in 
February,  and  is  buried  there.  After 
graduation  he  taught  in  the  Oberlin  high 
school  and  at  Yankton  college  but  the 
last  years  he  has  been  in  the  banking 
business  at  Hurley,  S.  D.,  and  at  Wing, 
N.  D.  He  was  prominent  as  an  athlete 
in  his  college  days. 

Sidney  Dickin.son 

Sidney  Dickinson,  brother  of  Profes- 
sor Edward  Dickinson,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  a resident  of  Oberlin.  was 
struck  by  a trolley  car  at  the  corner  of 
Professor  and  College  streets,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  and  died  three  days  later.  He 
was  an  Amherst  graduate  and  had  en- 
joyed an  interesting  career  as  traveler, 
lecturer  and  journalist.  He  had  made 
many  friends  in  Oberlin.  both  in  the  col- 
lege and  throughout  the  town. 

Sarah  Reisecca  Smith 

Sarah  R.  Smith,  a former  student  in 
the  Art  school,  died  in  Corning,  N.  Y„ 
January  13,  after  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. She  will  be  remembered  here 
as  the  artist  who  produced  so  many  ar- 
tistic posters  for  the  college  from  1912 
to  1915. 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


01¥ers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses  leading  t.o 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


EVERY  ALUMNUS 

WANTS  A 

1 9 2 0 H I-O-H  I 

FEATURING 

OBERLIN  ALUMNI  IN  SERVICE 


Subscription  Price  $3.00 


CORINNE  SCHLAGEL,  Business  Manager 


What  js  the  most  formative  period  in  the  life  of 
a chitd? 

Is  his  training  during  this  period  an  important  matter? 

The  Oberlin 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OFFERS 

Courses  for  Teachers  and  Homemakers  in  Story  Telling, 
Games,  Handwork,  Folk  Dancing,  Art,  Music, 
Nature  Study,  Piano,  Bible,  Education 
Psychology 

For  catalogue  address 

MISS  ROSE  A.  DEAN 

125  Elm  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


\A/EIDE/V\/\IN  PRODUCTS 

stand  for  “Quality  First” — the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  WEIDEMAN  BOY  trademark  carries  with  him  a guarantee  of  good- 
ness, deliciousness  and  highest  quality 

Always  best  for  College  Feasts — “WEIDEMAN  Brand” — 

Preserves  Salted  Nuts 

Jellies  Raisins 

Apple  Butter  Soups 

Peanut  Butter  Spanish  Style  Salad 

French  Style  Salad  Dressing  and  other  goodies! 

THE  \.\y E I u i; /v\ !\  IN  c ; ( j /VI I ■ /\ rN  v" 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
PURE  FOODS 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  title; 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President,  Absent  In  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH.  Acting  President 


FINNEY  CHAPEL 


DEPARTMENTS 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

. THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  second  semester  of  the  regular  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
February  5,  1919.  Forty  additional  students  can  be  received  at  that  time. 
Applications  for  admission  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  matters  and  requests  for 
catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $45,000.00 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  coniidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking  ser- 
vice to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 

©tieff 


PETITE  GRAND 


for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 


CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 North  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  //[Ste] 
^ Kinney  ^ 
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Everything  for  correct  Table  Service,  Silver,  China,  Glass- 
ware, Table  Decorations  and  Favors,  Model  Kitchen 
Furnishings,  Lamps  and  Electrical  Appliances. 


We  have  just  completed  the  barracks  equipment  of  Table 
[^JST)TT]  Kitchen  wares. 


A visit  to  our  store  will  acquaint  you  with  many  new  la- 
bor-saving devices  and  many  attractive  items  which 
will  beautify  the  home. 

Afternoon  Tea  is  served  Free  to  the  tired  shop- 
per every  afternoon  in  the  Oriental  Studio, 
which  is  ov'erflowing  with  wonderful  wares  of 
the  Far  East. 

The  Kinney  & Levan  Co. 

Euclid  Ave.  at  E.  14th  St. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 

They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument  — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  exquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  of  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them- 
Every  single  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 

Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 
precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


V 


